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THE INELIGIBILITY OF THE EUROPEAN HOUSE 
SPARROW IN AMERICA. 

BY DR. ELLIOTT COUES, U.S.A. 

IT is very regretable that the " sparrow question," which has 
already become a matter of national moment, should have 
degenerated into such a miserable personal controversy between 
the sentimentalists who misrepresent the facts and the ornitholo- 
gists who understand them, that a prudent person, whatever his 
views, might refrain from having anything to do with it. But it is 
with me a matter of conscientious discharge of my duty to place the 
facts properly before the people, that they may be informed and 
warned in time, before the pest shall have become ineradicable. 
I do not write for ornithologists ; for, so far as I am aware, there 
is not a scientific ornithologist in America, among those who 
have expressed any decided opinion, who are in favor of the 
wretched interlopers which we have so thoughtlessly introduced, 
and played with, and cuddled, like a parcel of hysterical, slate- 
pencil-eating school-girls. I have held a tight rein on this con- 
troversy from the first, and probably know more of its inside 
history than any other person ; and I am in position to affirm 
that the sneers, the invectives, the ridicule and abuse, and the 
wild assertions of the leader or leaders of the pro-sparrow fac- 
tion, result from a frantic despair in the face of the facts which 
ornithologists coolly adduce. The fact that the sparrow is a 
nuisance in a variety of ways, that it does not do any appreciable 
good, that it does a very obvious amount of damage, that it 
harasses, drives off and sometimes destroys useful native birds, 
and that it has no place in the natural economy of this country, 
are patent to every one who will take the trouble to see for him- 
self. These same facts, some or all, are disagreeably obvious to 
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many persons, especially agriculturists whose fields and gardens 
are assailed. All of these same facts are admitted by competent 
ornithologists generally. None of them are publicly disputed, so 
far as I know, by any person or persons whose authority has any 
weight in a question of this kind. 

The friends of the sparrow in this country fall in the following 
categories : First, those who know nothing and care nothing 
particularly about them, except that they " rather like" the pert 
and brusque familiarity of the birds — a class composed chiefly of 
children, women and old fogies. Secondly, those who are or 
were instrumental in getting the birds here, and are interested, 
either in reputation or in pocket, to keep them here. Thirdly, 
quasi-ornithologists who have been misled into hasty expressions 
of opinion to which they feel bound to stick. Fourthly, the 
claquers of the last, who play a sort of " Simon-says-up " game. 
Fifthly, a very few intelligent and scientific persons, but not prac- 
tical nor professional ornithologists, who recognize fully what 
little good the sparrow undeniably does, and shape a favorable 
argument mainly from the undisputed advantages which result 
from a certain just and proper number of sparrows in Europe. 

Most of my antagonists in this matter — those that fall in the 
first four 'categories above named — are of course not worth serious 
attention, for they either have no decided opinions of any sort, or else 
they are not open to instruction. But I have a particular word 
to say to those who draw an honest argument, not without some 
show of reason, from the state of things in Europe. I grant, if 
they wish, everything they adduce, from Prevost (who by the way 
is a great tally-ho ! for the members of the third category above) 
to the last investigator of the contents of sparrows' crops; and 
I simply reply that the argument does not apply to the case of tlie 
sparroiv in America. In Europe these birds are part and parcel 
of the natural fauna of the country. They are not, as I under- 
stand, petted, pampered and sedulously protected from their natu- 
ral enemies as they are here. They shift for themselves, find 
certain sources of food supply, have a fair share of natural 
enemies, and are kept within due bounds of multiplication by 
natural causes ; so that the " balance of power," to use a political 
phrase, adjusts itself. In short, they have their useful part to 
play, and they play it; they have their natural checks, and their 
increase is naturally checked. They are useful birds ; and when, 
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after somewhat excessive multiplication, from any cause, they 
have been injudiciously exterminated in certain districts, it has 
been found necessary to re-stock such districts at great trouble 
and expense. All this, I believe, is admitted on all hands. 

But the principle of mutatis mutandis does not apply to the 
sparrow in America. The things that would have to be changed 
to make the sparrows fit here cannot be changed. The comple- 
ment of our avifauna was made up without these birds. There 
is no room for them ; and if there is any work for them, time has 
shown that they slight it, or neglect it altogether. The only 
way to make the sparrows eat the worms they were im- 
ported to destroy, and which they seem to specially dislike, 
would be to starve them into such unpalatable fare. Instead of 
that, we sedulously feed them from our tables till they are grown 
too fat and lazy to think of worms. And if we did not do so, it 
would be useless to expect them to take to a diet they do not 
relish, when the streets are full of manure, of which they are 
specially fond, and the trees of our orchards and lawns are full of 
fruit-blossoms, and the gardens are full of small fruits, and the 
fields are waving with grain — all these things being the natural 
food of birds of the sparrow tribe, to whom an insectivorous diet 
is only an occasional and temporary variation. 

Again, the matter of the limitless multiplication of these pesti- 
lent famine-breeders presents itself very differently in this 
country. They are extraordinarily prolific. A single female has 
been known to lay over thirty eggs in a season. They ordinarily 
raise three or four broods a year, and may have half a dozen at a 
time. They are safely housed from their natural enemies ; rather, 
they have no special enemies in this country, and such enemies 
as their excessive abundance might raise up against them have, 
in at least one case, been summarily disposed of, as in the silly 
action of the Bostonians regarding the shrikes. There is thus 
practically no check upon their limitless multiplication, and they 
are insidiously multiplying at a rate that perhaps few suspect. 
A short ten years ago a sparrow was something of a sight any- 
where; now, the millions we have are countless. The sparrows 
have played mischief enough already, I know ; but I say deliber- 
ately, that this is nothing to what the next decade or two will 
witness if this desperate sparrow-mania goes on. We may have 
before long people knocking at the Congressional gates for an 
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appropriation for a Sparrow Commission, like the Grasshopper 
Commission now sitting, to consider if there be any available 
relief from the scourge. When the sparrows overflow into all 
the country — and they are beginning to do so already — and settle 
in hordes on the grain fields, a good many will doubtless be 
destroyed by the birds and beasts of prey ; but it may then be 
too late. At present, an occasional stone from some idle boy, or 
an occasional cat on the woodshed, are all the sparrow has to 
look out for. 

I think it will be evident that the argumentum ad Europam 
cannot logically apply here. I have dwelt upon it because it is 
the only show of reason I find in my worthier opponents ; yet it 
is fallacious, thoroughly fallacious. The crude asseverations of 
the less worthy, the misrepresentations and tergiversations of inter- 
ested persons, and all the vociferations of the pyrgitomaniacs are 
wasted in a case like this, or are not wasted only in so far as they 
serve to dress up a melodramatic spectacle, at seeing which well- 
informed persons usually smile. The philopasserites may be 
reminded that sentiment is not science, the present being a ques- 
tion of applied or economic science ; that satire, ridicule and 
sophistry, however potent in the political or theological arena, 
are impotent in the field of science. 

For the common good, as well as for the benefit of those who 
may care to defend the sparrows, I make the following specifica- 
tions of my general charge against these birds. 

1. They neglect entirely, or perform very insufficiently, the 
business they were imported to do. In spite of some good ser- 
vice at one season of the year, in a few particular localities, 
against some particular kinds of insects, the state of our shade 
trees remains substantially as it was before their introduction. 
Some of the decrease of noxious insects at times is due to their 
periodical decrease, with which the sparrows have nothing to do ; 
and in spite of assertations to the contrary, people are still scraping 
trees, and employing the usual defenses against insects, in pre- 
cisely those places where it was said that the sparrows had done 
the business. 

2. They attack, harass, fight against, dispossess, drive away and 
sometimes actually kill various of our native birds which are 
much more insectivorous by nature than themselves, and which 
might do us better service if they were equally encouraged. This 
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fact is suppressed, explained away, or flatly denied, according to 
the disingenuousness, the aptitude for quibbling, or the audacity 
of the third and fourth categories of persons above described. 
It is attested, however, by numberless competent and veracious 
eye-witnesses. 

3. They commit great depredations in the kitchen-garden, the 
orchard and the grain-field. We are only as yet on the very 
threshold of this matter, yet how obvious it is ! And what may 
be expected, when, instead of a few hundred million sparrows, we 
have the millions of millions which will be ours in a few years, 
if we persist in this folly. 

4. They are personally obnoxious and unpleasant to many 
persons. For myself, I " rather like " them too ; they rather 
amuse and interest me, and are not at all disagreeable, as long as 
I can keep their disastrous results out of mind. I am not a deli- 
cate woman, nor yet a squeamish man, to be shocked by their 
perpetual antics during the spring and summer ; being something 
of an anatomist I can stand it without embarrassment ; but all are 
not thus constituted. Neither am I a nervous invalid, to be 
fretted and annoyed into positive illness by the incessant turmoil 
at the window ; but others are. Nor do I, I regret to say, own a 
house where the steps and window-sills and trellis-work and 
lawn are so befilthed that none of my servants will stay if 
they have to clean up after the birds ; others, however, are in 
such case. I grant that this is all a matter of taste, rather than 
of science ; but such as it is, it is largely against the sparrows. 

5. They have, at present, practically no natural enemies, nor 
any check whatever upon lfmitless increase. This would be 
undesirable, even in the case of the most desirable birds. As the 
case stands we are repeating the history of the zvhite weed and the 
Nonvay rat} 

I have to make one suggestion and to offer two recommenda- 
tions. 

It is a fact, that with all this talk and counter-talk about the 
food of the sparrow, and to what extent it may feed upon insects 
injurious to our fruit and shade trees, nobody has yet made the 
experiments obviously necessary to determine exactly what the 

'A writer in the London Garden says : " It may be remembered that in one of 
the back numbers of the " Garden," I mentioned that the introduction of the spar- 
row would turn out to be a great mistake, and they are now finding this out." 
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birds eat in this country. I would, therefore, suggest the obvious 
propriety of finding out exactly, in the only proper and scientific 
way, instead of sawing the air any longer in such futile way. I 
suggest, that, at the height of the insect season, at the time when 
the sparrows should be eating the bugs if they ever do, in some 
places fairly infested with the bugs, a sufficient number of spar- 
rows be killed and examined in respect to the contents of then- 
crops. Let the authorities of any of our large cities, preferably 
Boston, where the birds are said to have done so much good, and 
where the sparrow combination talks loudest, furnish to proper 
persons, say five hundred sparrows, whose stomachs shall be 
examined by some competent botanist and entomologist together. 
If noxious insects should be found to form the greater portion, 
or even any considerable portion of the food of these birds, I 
would yield the case as far as this particular count is concerned. 
At present I continue to believe that the scraping and other occu- 
pation of the city-forestering Othellos is not gone. 

As to my recommendations : I am often asked, " Would you 
then have sparrows exterminated ?" While I am not prepared to 
advise such an extreme measure as this, I do not hesitate to 
declare that prompt and stringent measures should be taken, as 
a matter of national economy, to check the increase of the birds. 
We have enough already. Without unnecessary cruelty, the 
numbers might be kept down, if not diminished, by the following 
gradually and continuously operating means : — 

I. Let the Irirds shift for themselves ; turn them loose and put 
them on the same footing as other birds. That is, take down the 
boxes and all the special contrivances for sheltering and petting 
the birds ; stop feeding them ; stop supplying them with building 
materials ; let them take care of themselves. 

II. Abolish the legal penalties for killing them. The birds are 
now under the arm of the law, which protects them from most of 
the natural vicissitudes of bird-life. Let the boys kill them if 
they wish ; or let them be trapped and used as pigeons or glass 
balls are now used, in shooting matches among sportsmen. 
Vast numbers of pigeons are destroyed in this way ; there are 
even " sparrow-clubs " in various cities, which make a business of 
practicing on various of our small birds, for which the European 
sparrows would be an admirable substitute, answering all the con- 
ditions these marksmen could desire. In this way the birds 
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might even be made a source of some little revenue, instead of a 
burden and a pest ; they are to be had in practically unlimited 
numbers, and could be sold by the city to such persons as might 
desire to use them for sporting purposes. 

The present article is to be regarded as a mere outline of the 
important subject. I have collected a voluminous mass of testi- 
mony during the past two or three years, which I intend to 
digest, in order to place the whole matter in its true light on per- 
manent record, in treating of the species in the " Birds of the 
Colorado Valley." For the plague has spread even to that 
remote portion of our much be-sparrowed country. 



WALKS ROUND SAN FRANCISCO— THE BAY SHORE. 

BY W. N. LOCKINGTON. 

SOUTH of the city, on the shore of the bay, lies Mission creek, 
once no doubt as attractive a spot as any to be found in the 
neighborhood, but now converted into an exceedingly mal-odor- 
ous mud-flat, the recipient of the refuse of factories and of the 
drainage of the city. Right across the mouth of this creek, or 
rather bay, the Southern Pacific railroad has constructed a broad 
mole of earthwork, leaving no entrance save a narrow channel 
crossed by a drawbridge, over which runs the road leading to the 
part of the bay shore we have chosen for our excursion. Cross- 
ing the Potrero peninsula by a deep cut through the hill, we 
emerge upon the trestle-work spanning Islay creek, and after run- 
ning the gauntlet of the powerful scents of Butcher-town, are at 
last deposited on the slope of the hill behind South San Fran- 
cisco. 

In front of us the San Bruno mountains stretch in a dark green 
line from bay to ocean ; on our right runs a range of low hills, 
over whose tops the city is slowly advancing, throwing out the 
sentinels of scattered houses, and to our left spreads out its 
glorious Bay of San Francisco, glowing under the summer sun. 
The bay is broad here, and the coast range of Alameda county 
looks very distant and misty. Far away to the south, beyond 
the San Bruno hills, beyond the long stretch of lowland, backed 
by tree-clothed heights that lie behind them, till the shores grow 
indistinct with the distance, we can see the outline of this 
inland sea (for such it is), the shores drawing closer and closer as 



